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ofthe sum due for it. It is our intention hereafter to 
publish the names of such persons as stop their papers 
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On the Cultere of Wheat—No. 1. 
Writers-on the natural history of plants, have enume- 
rated seven species of this most important of the cereal 
gramina; and we present the figures (Fig. 1.) in this 
number of the Farmer, as copied from Loudon’s Encyclo- 
pedia. They are named as follows : 







heat. 
Egyptian wheat. 


turgid wheat. 


eat, 
cum, Polish wheat. 


winter w 
m, 


hybernum, 


compomlu 
monococcum, one grained whent. 


tur gidon, 
spe/tar, svelt wheat. 


poloni 


Tritium sativum, spring wh 


Loudon remarks, “that the first, second, fourth, and 
fifth sorts are by many botanists considered as only varie- 
ties, and it is doubtful whether the third and sixth may 
not be the same; the seventh has all the marks of a dis- 
tinct species, but it is very questionable whether, if much 
cultivated, it wauld always continue to produce one row 
of grains.” We are inclined to consider the spring, win- 
ter, Egyptian, turgid, and Polish wheat, as but varieties 
of one species ; and that the spelt wheat and one grained 
are to he considered as separate species. ‘This opinion is 
rendered more probable from the recently discovered fact, 
“that the white, red, awned or bearded, and the beard. 
lees wheats, change and run into each other, in different 
soils and climates; and even the Egyptian is known to 
change to the single spiked common plant.” (Ency. 
Amer.) On the contrary the spelt, and one grainod, 
have never been known to change their peculiar charac- 
tere, and the spelt in particular, from the nature of its 
rng husk appears as distinctly marked as rice or 

ey. 


If an adaptation to all the temperate countries, and all 

















the elevated regions of the torrid parts of the globe—if 
the greatest quantity of nutritive matter to be found in 
any vegetable or aximal substance—if a preparation by 
nature for the composition of bread superior to any thing 
else, can entitle any single plant to the preference and 
cultivation of man, that preference must belong to wheat. 
Throughout the whole of Europe, except the extreme 
north, in China, Asia minor, Syria, Persia; the north 
and south of Africa; almost the whole of North and 
South America, wheat is grown to a greater or less extent ; 
nothing but extreme heat or extreme cold opposing effec- 
tual barriers to its cultivation. 

The most permanent varieties of cultivated wheat are 
the red and white berried, and the spring wheat, the berry 
of which is usually red. ‘* Winter wheat sown in the 
spring, will ripen in the following summer, though the 
produce of succeeding generations of spring-sown wheat 
is found to ripen better.” (Ency. Amer.) We have 
doubts as to the entire correctness of this statement; as 
in several experiments which have fallen under our 
knowledge, winter wheat sown in the spring did not come 
to maturity. To ensure its ripening the first season, it 
appears necessary that germination should be com- 
menced previous to sowing, as the period, if sown as 
spring wheat usually is, does not seem long enough for 
winter wheat to perfeet the processes of growth and ma- 
turity. The remark that succeeding generations of 
spring sown wheat ripen better, is important and should 
be kept in mind by all who have attempted the growth 
of winter wheat, as spring wheat. Loudon says,—“ In 
the cultivation of spring sown winter wheat, it is of im- 
portance to use the produce of spring sown grain as seed, 
as the crop of such grain ripens about a fortnight carlier 
than when the produce of the same wheat, winter sown, 
is employed as spring seed.” By thus shortening the pe- 





| riod required for its growth, in the course of a few gene- 


rations, spring wheat is produced; and when the original 
winter wheat is of a good variety, the spring wheat will 
possess these qualitics. If, as we are confident might be 
done, the white flint could thus be converted into a spring 
wheat, retaining its present flouring qualities, an incal- 
culable benefit would result to the country. 

The different varieties of wheat have a constant ten- 
dency to change, or deteriorate, owing to bad seed, im- 
proper soils, and crosses with other and perhaps inferior 
varieties and qualities. But this tendency can be coun- 
teracted, by choosing the best wheat, and that grown on 
soils the most congenial to the plant, for seed; and in 
this way any desirable variety may be kept good for any 
length of time. Within a few years several new varie- 
ties, the result of careful cultivation, but of superior quali- 
ties, have been introduced into England and this coun- 
try. Varieties may be increased to any extent in the fol- 
lowing manner: Select from a ficld of wheat a root, or a 
single spike, that posscsses the qualities of straw, berry, 
color, weight, time of ripening, &c., desired. Select 
from these cars, er ear, the best size and proportioned ker- 
nels, and sow them in a soil suitable for wheat, and 
where the plants can be secure. When the produce of 
these is ripe, select the best ears and best grains, and 
sow on, until a bushel or two of the desired quality is ob. 
tained, which will be the second or third year. Some- 
times excellent varieties are discovered accidentally, as 
the celebrated hedge wheat of England, the first ear of 
which was found growing in a hedge in Sussex ; and the 
swamp or flint wheat of this country, which originated 
from a Yew ears found in a swamp near Rome in this 
state. 

In few things are the chemist in hie analysis of soils, 
and the farmer in the actual tilling the earth, better 
agreed, than in the kinds of soil best adapted to produce 
wheat. Rich clays, or those in which sand and lime are 
so blended as to resemble in its constituents marl, when 
properly combined with vegetable or animal matter, is 
found to be one of the best soils for wheat, Next to this, 





ere ——— 
heavy loams, or those in which siliceous matter prepon- 
derates, but contains sufficient clay to make it retentive, 
when united with the proper proportions of nutritive ve- 
getable, or animal matter, are the most preductive. One 
of the best soils for wheat in England, analyzed by Davy, 
gave of carbonate of lime 28 parts; silica, 32 parte; 
clay or alumina, 29 parts; and animal or vegetable 
matter, 11 parts. Perhaps one of the surest tests in de- 
termining the qualities of a soil for wheat, or its fertility 
generally, is to ascertain its power of absorbing moisture. 
This may be known by drying finely pulverized earth at a 
temperature of 212®, and then exposing it to air saturated 
with moisture ; and that which under the same circum- 
stance acquires the most weight in a given time, by the 
absorption of water from the atmosphere, will be found 
the most fertile soil. Some soils treated in this way will 
in an hour gain 18 or 20 parts in a thousand ; while others, 
and these are always barren or nearly so, will gain in the 
same time only from two to five parts. Perhaps the moet 
fertile soils in the United States are those based on 
limestone strata, as the principal part of central Ken- 
tucky, and the lime-stone zone of Western New York ; 
and these soils are noted for their powers of absorption.— 
Though the soil covering the rock may be but a few 
inches in depth, owing to this quality it rarely fails of 
proving fertile, and excellent for wheat. Experience, 
however, shows that wheat may be made to grow on most 
lands, unless the lightest and poorest sands be made an 
exception, but on soils not naturally favorable they must 
be made fit by preparation and manures. Where soils 
are too heavy, or contain too much clay, calcareous sand 
or gravel is one of the most efficient alteratives; and 
where it is too light and siliceous, the combination of 
marl is equally effectual. 

In determining the best manure for wheat lands and the 
manner of its application, agricultural chemistry has done 
much for the farmer. In determining the food of plants, 
it was necessary to discover their constituents; what 
they obtained from the air and what from the earth, 
what their peculiar qualities were, and how their wants 
could be best supplied. In the analysis of wheat, it was 
found to contain in greater quantities than any other 
plant used for food, the peculiar principle of gluten, a 
substance nearly resembling some kinds of animal matter, 
and as this was an essential part of all good wheat, it be- 
came desirable to ascertain how this food for the wheat 
plant could be obtained. It was found by experiment, 
and from the nature of the chemical combinations, that 
gluten was the result of the action of lime on animal mat- 
ters, and the natural inference was, that lime and anima! 
manures would be the best far the cultivation of wheat, 
and the experience of farmers in this case, are supported 
by the united testimony of Chaptal, Thaer, Davy, and 
Grisenwaithe. Lime has become, by common consent, 
considered essential to the production of good wheat.— 
Heavy straw may be grown without it by the aid of ather 
manures; but the berry will be defective, and the flour, 
owing to the absence of gluten cannot be made into 
good bread ; it will be heavy and unwholesome. In soil 
then that are by nature destitute of this ingredient it 
must be supplied, and the quantity will vary according to 
the qualities of the lime, and the soil to which it is ap- 
plied. An essential benefit will be derived from the 
small quantity that can be distributed by rolling seed 
wheat in fime, and no danger need be apprehended if the 
quantity reaches 50 or 100 bushels per acre, Lime in the 
soil is one of the most permanent manures, being inactive, 
except in its mechanical effect, unless brought in contact 
with anima! or vegetable substances, in a state suited to 
chemical! action and combination. Gypsum, or the union 
of lime with sulphuric acid, is considered by some a val. 
uable manure or top dressing for wheat; but we think in 
most cases the most benefit is derived from thie sub- 
stance by its action on clover sown with wheat, and this 








application and union of crops is found to be one of the 
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surest methods of renovating or perpetuating the fertility || 
of a soil. 

In sowing wheat few or no cases oxist in which the 
seod should not be prepared, and will not be decidedly 
benefitted by pickling. Pickling operates favorably in 
two ways,—it assists the germination, and it prevents 
smut. All men acquainted with wheat, or dealers in the 
article, will admit the necessity of guarding against smut ; 
as there are but comparatively few fields in which it can- 
not be found more or less, and in the least quantity its 
pernicious effects are found in the discoloring the grain, 
and injuring it for flour or seed. Stale urine, from its 
containing considerable quantities of ammonia may be con- 
sidered the best article fer pickling wheat; but where 
this cannot be had a strong brine of common salt may be 
used. The more effectually this brining or pickling is 
performed, the better it will be for the wheat ; and if the 
process is completed, as it invariably should be, by rolling 
the wheat when wet in fresh slacked lime, little danger is 
to be apprehended either of smut or of the eggs of insects 
on the berry. In a late number of the British Farmer's 
Magazine, a preparation of arsenic with potash is highly 
recommended as a pickle for wheat. It may, and un- 
doubtedly would, be efficacious in the prevention of smut, 

‘as the small seeds of this fungus render it peculiarly 
{liable to be acted upon by mineral poisons; but the dan- 
gerous nature of the substance, and the fact that a harm- 
will, we think, prevent its 








less substitute is found in lime, 
general adoption. 





The quantity of wheat sown on an acre, and the best 
method of sowing it, are points by no means settled 
among farmers. As to the first, the quantity, no definite 
quantity we think can be fixed upon, as the amount re- 
quired will depend on the quality of tho soil, the kind of 
wheat used, and the mode of sowing. Some whicat 
tillers or shoots more stems from a root than others, and 
a new varicty has been advertised in England so remark- 
able for this quality that half a bushel is said to be suffi- 
cient for an acre of land. ‘This might do, if the secds 
were placed at propor distances, and all germinated, two 
crnditions rarely or never found united, 





In England the 
In this 
Wel 
have kuown an instance the present season in which 38 |; 
bashels were raisod from one bushel sown on one acre.— 


quantity varices from 2} to 4 bushels per acre. 


country from one bushel to two bushels are used, 


In Europe, and particularly in Britain, drill sowing, was 
a few years since extensively practiced, and still is by 
many of the best fanners, such as Mr. Coke, of Holikhain, 
now, Earl Leicester. 











But the practice is declining in | 
districts where it was once generally followed, and the |! 
broadcast system as used in this country is succeeding. ij 
In a favorable day, an experienced ian will sow it with | 
sufficient regularity in this way; and it is the general |, 
opinion, sanctioned it would secm by experience, that on 
soils where wheat was liable to be thrown out by freez- } 
ing, ploughing in the seed with a slight furrow was pre- 

ferrable to harrowing. ‘The practice called ribbing, is | 
recommended in the Ency. Brit and we have heard |! 
some farmers in this country spcak of the plan with || 
approbation. The land after being properly prepared, is f 
thrown into ridges and furrows with the plough, to the 

depth and at the distance desired; the wheat is then 

sown broadcast in the usual manner, and the greater part || 


wilt of course roll into the furrows; it is then finished 1 


with a light harrow across the furrows, and the grain |; 
This mothed |, 
allows the sun to reach the ground more effvctually than 


will come up in rows with much regularity. 


wn the usual way; but the comparative advantages of 
the two modes can only be deterinined by further ex- 
periment. 


In this country, when the farmer has committed his 
secd wheat to the earth, he usually acts as though he had 
done his part, aud trusts to Providence for the rest.— 
‘Trusting in Providenee is very well; but what is called 
so, is. nive times out of ten, so far as farming is concerned, 
trusting to chan¢e for a crop; and we cannot help think- 
ing that if in addition to this trust a little attontion was, 
paid.to freeing the wheat. crop while growing, from the 
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| nourishment they obtain from the straw during the drying 


| process. 


|| swaths; and securing the heads from falling through the 


| barn, the crop may be either stowed away in mows, or || 
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iweeds that so largely infest most of our farms, sensible | 
benefits would result. That hand weeding the wheat || 
should be carried in this country to the extent that it is in || 
Britain, or Holland, cannot be expected, certainly not in || 
the Northern States; the prices of labor, and the habits |) 
of our citizens render it impossible. In foreign countries 
the greater part of all such light field labor is performed , 
by women ; and a late visiter to Holkham, mentions hav- | 
ing seen from fifty to one hundred females engaged at || 
Such an occupation of American ( 
their sphere of usefulness is! 
and we trust the time is distant when such | 


once on the crops. 
females is not desirable ; 
elsewhere, 


things will be tolerated, or necessary here. But we are 


| of the opinion that the time of men and boys could for a}. 


few days be well employed in ridding the fields of stein || 
krout, or other villainous weeds, that so frequently over- | 
top the wheat plants, and exhaust the soil of the nutri- | 
ment intended forthem. ‘That on many farms the crops 1 
are lessened from a fourth to a fifth in consequence of |; 
imperfect tillage, and foulness of the land cropped, does | 
not admit of a doubt; and if additional labor is necessary | 
to remedy this great evil, let it be employed, or no more 1 
land put under the plough than can be properly tilled and 1 
eleancd, ) 
(Some remarks on the proper time of harvesting wheat, | 
value and qualitics of different varieties, diseases and || 
enemics of wheat, &c., must be deferred to another |! 


nuiaber.) ‘ 
RAISING CLOVER SEED. \ 


In raising clover for seed, in order to procure a good | 
crop, it is first requisite thatthe land be fertile; that it 
be ‘well prepared before sowing; and that a sufficient 
quantity be sown to yield a full and even crop. i 

The second and most difficult object to attain, is to se. 
cure the crop when ripe, so as to save the largest portion |, 1 
possible of the seed. ‘To do this, it must be cut at a pro- 


perseason. As the seed ripen at different periods, if the |! 
) 
crop is cut too soon, there will be a loss sustained from |, 


the immaturity of the seed. If cut too late, those 


sec dd | 


| first ripe will be liable to be entirely lost by being shatter. | 
| ed off in the field. 
| be observed, to prevent these two evils, which is, to cut. 


Hence there is a certain medium to | 


| the crop when about two thirds of the heads have become | 


| black; a large portion of the remainder will ripen by the i ' , , 
|| zation and improvement; and surely it is not to» much 


Where the clover is not lodged, it is much the 


| best to ent it with a cradle, laying all of it in double |) 
}, atonce awarded, 
ji fingers of the cradle by stitching a piece of linen cloth 

;| upon them. 


After the crop is cut, it must be suffered to remain in |) 


| the field long enough to become dry ; 


is good, will be in very few days. It must then, when 


the dew is upon it, be raked into small bunches, (such as | 
would be a convenient load for a fork,) and when suffi. } 
| ciently dry, placed carefully upon a sled or wagon, and | 
| drawn into the barn. 


If the weather is unfavorable, it | 


|| becomes necessary to turn these bunches repeatedly, to | 


prevent their being iniured by the moisture. Indeed, this | 
should be done even in fair weather, if they remain out H 
longer than two or three days. When drawn into the! 
else thrashed ont immediately, and the heads and chaff || 


placed in a room for the purpose, for ultimate cleaning. | 


| This inay most generally be done best in winter. } 


! .** . 
may fairly and reasonably claim to have 


' opinion, as to the 


this, if the weather | 
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though it is tedious and unpleasant. It is thus perform. 
ed. ‘The barn floor is covered with chaff about @ foot in 


—— 


| thickness, and the horses are driven upon it one day. The 


next morning it isto be passed through a fannivg milf, 
and the chaff and dust which has been beaten off will be 
blown away; the clean seed will pass throngh the serce u; 


while a third, and larger pertion, containing the seed yet 


in the chaff, will drop in the rear of the fanning mill, 
This is to be spread a second time upon the floor, nixed 


with a fresh portion of unseparated cha‘f, andggain trod. 


den by the horses; the second morning repeat the same 
operation, and a much larger portion of clean seed will be 
obtained. The operation is thus to be repeated, unril the 
whole of the chaff is separated. 

In order to clean the seed properly for market, it is ne- 
cessary first to run it through a sieve of just such a de. 
| gree of fineness as to permit the clover seed to pass 
through, but retain all large substances. It must then be 
ip evs throngh a sieve just fine enough to retain the clo. 


ver seed, but to suffer all smaller seeds to pass through. 


| In this way it is effectually cleaned. 


By proper attention and care, three or four bushels may 


be easily obtained from an acre of land, ds Je Te 


LEGISLATIVE AID TO AGRICULTURE, 
That agriculture may receive important aid from judi- 


cious legislative action—that the great producing class 


their wishes 
heard, and their rights regarded—that the time for such 
action has arrived—and that the interests of the state 


imperiously demand aid of this kind, appears to be ge. 


|, nerally admitted by all whe are competent to an enlarged 


Two fi 


will place this necessity and obligation beyond cavil or 


view ef our social and financial condition. facts 


dispute: during the last year our exports of bread stutte 


| were only four millions, and our imports were four and a 


half millions; and of the 23 or 25 millions of produce 


forwarded on the canal in the same time, four-fifths or 


more were the produce of agricultural labor. Agricul- 


ture has built and paid for the public works of the state, 


‘| and now finds them with employment; agriculture paya 


| the tolls, and replenishes the treasury ; agriculture lies at 
the foundation of state or national prosperity; it is the 
base of the social compact, and the grand agent of civili- 


to suppose that the voice of an interest so vitally impor- 
tant will be listened to with deference, and its just claims 


little difference of 
best means of effecting the desired 


There seems, however, to be some 


Some have con- 


end, the improvement of agriculture. 
tended for a grand central establishment, or agricultural 
school, endowed and put in operation by the state, and 
| the efforts of individuals. Others have proposed a gene. 
ral law authorizing the formation of similar societies, by 
any number of individuals, in any place, that choose to 
| associate for the purpose, and authorizing such company 
to hold real and personal estate to a certain amount— 
| said property to be employed in an experimental farm and 
its necessary appendages. Others have advocated the re- 
| vival of the former agricultural law of the state, with 
such modifications and pnprovements as experience- and 
| the advance in agricultural knowledge may have sug- 


| ge sted. 


Much was at one time hoped frem the fonnation of the 


If farmers could always raise their own seed, and in || State Agricultural Society some four or five years sinec, 


| sufficient abundance, it would be much better to sow it in (| and the consequent authorization of an Agricultural School 


| the chaff, as it is generally found to be more certain to | 


| grow. 


(| of treading it ont by horses is then to be resorted to, 


The only advantages of cleaning are, the more | 


bution may be obviated by sowing sufficient to imsure the 
desired thickness on every part of the ground. 

By far the best method of cleaning is by means of a 
machine; but as thisis not always to be had, the practice 











on the most liberal scale. The Society however have 


effected comparatively nothing. The gentlemen employ. 


exact determination of the gnantity to be sown, and the I ed as directors of the chartered agricultural school cuim- 
| more equal distribution of the seed; aud where it is rais- i pany, though men of experience and talent, have been 
ed for sale cleaning is of course requisite. When sown | unable to enlist public feeling at all in the measure, and 
in chaff, the difficulty with regard to quantity and distri. | i| nothing in furtherance of the design has as yet been ac- 


complished. ‘The idea of a general law embracing all 
such associations, is a comparatively new project; but 
we think if itcan be made to embrace the two essential 
points of annual shows and premiums, that it promises 
mere substantia! benefits than the former. Our present 
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impression however is, as it always has been, decidedly 
in favor of county socicties, based on the plan of those 
formerly in existence, but with the evils which were found 
to belong to those, evils the result of inexperience, cor- 
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rected by the lights of the age, and done away by a more 
perfect organization, If any thing is firmly estab- 
lished in the history of agricultural associations, next to 
the certainty of their beneficial influence, is the fact, that 
without annual shows and premiums, they cannot 
prist. The experience of England and Scotland ts de. 
cisive on this point; their Societies are universally of this 
kind, and they are 80 well satisfied of the futility of at- 
tempting to sustain one on any other ground, that the ef- 
fort is now never made, ‘The experience of the New 
England societies, that have been the means of so much 
benefit to its agriculture, and such an honor to the states 
and individuals that sustain them, owe their existence 
and usefulness to this same system of shows and premi- 
uns. The beneficial effects of our former socicties have 
not vet ceased to be felt; and there is no doubt whatever 
that the uioney paid from the treasury of the state in- 
ereased the wealth of the state, at the rate of millions 
for every thousand. 

For ourselves we care little about the particular mede 
in which the agricultural community, and indirectly 
through them, all others are benefited ; but we are confi- 
dent no one will meet their genaral approval and cordial 
support, that does not embrace, what we consider the 
two fundamental points in ail such associations—shows 
and premiums. 

Our object in alluding to this subject at this time, is to 
eall the attention of our agricultural friends, and the far- 
ming interest gencrally, throughout the state, to it, as the 
time for legislative action has now arrived, and a free 
and full interchange of opinions should be effected, that 
if possible unity of action, and energy of appeal, may 
lead to the desired result of suitable appropriations in the 
form that the farmers themselves shall deem most proper 
and beneficial. We invite communications on this sub- 
joet; wince we are assured that nothing is wanting but 
concert of action among those most interested to prodoce 
the desired effect; the legislature will, we are confident, 
gladly respond to the wishes of the community, whenever 
tuey shall be clearly made known. 


Dr. Muse’s Dorchester Address, 

We have received from the author, Dr. Joseph H. 
Muse, an address delivered before the Dorchester Ag. So. 
in Nov. 1837. ‘The address is able and interesting, and 
if the spirit of enterprise, and agricultural experiment, so 
worthily shown by the writer, are seconded by the farm- 
ers and influential men of that section of country, we are 
confident that the Eastern Shore of Maryland will ere long 
cease to complain of the necessity that drives her sons to 
the more fertile and easily cultivated regions of the west. 
His remarks on the necessity and advantages of science 
in agriculture; on the benefits that have resulted from 
the studics of chemistry and geology ; and the utility of 
a competent knowledge of botany and entomology, are 
justly conceived and forcibly expressed. His opinions on 
these topics are such as we have frequently endeavored to 
enforce in this journal ; and we are confident the result of 
correct principles and well digested notions on the subject 
of farming, would be their entire adoption. 


On some subjects, however, we must beg leave to dis- 
sent from our author, not with any captious feclings, but 
because we imagine in some instances he is mistaken 
both in his premises and inferences ; and because, were 
his sentiments to be generally received, the injury to the 
country, would be, in our opinion, incalculable. 

Dr. Muse is, we perceive, an advocate for the doctrine 
of the transmutation of wheat into chess. This subject, 
has, we believe, been mostly sct at rest, in the minds of 
those who have read the former volumes of this journal, 
and considered the variety of experiments recorded, and 
which have been elicited by the chess coutroversy within 
afew years. Mr. Muse has adduced no new arguments 


in favor of the possibility of such an event; he only 
‘juotes the assertion of Mr. Featherstonhaugh, geologist, 
‘that he had scen stalks of chess developed i 


, from a grain 
: nr wes under the most infallible circumstances.” What 


were he does net state, and on this question, circum- 











forma, faculties, and even organization, by a change of 








stauces have becu so often pronounced infallible, that on 
a close examination proved quite hypothetical, that we | 
are redueed to the neecssity of becoming unbelievers in 
infallibility so far as the production of chess from wheat 
is concerned. Dr. Mase says— the famed Lamarck | 
qnotes many examples of the chauges of plants in their | 


the physical circumstances in which they are placed. 
* * * Some are made to lose their thorns ; some the 
acridness of their juices ; others have their ligneous con. 
verted into herbaceous stems ; and some which are peren- 
nials become annuals; an unfavorable climate, exposure 
to winds, and other accidental caases, may give rise toa 
stunted and altered race.” , 

We might remark in reply, that Lamarck, too, believes 
that man sprung from a monad, a single atom of organi- 
zed animated nature, and by progressive improvement has 
arrived at his present state of superiority ; but this is too 
absurd to find many advocates. No matter how man 
originated, had that speculative philosopher shown us an 
example of manas he is, changing ta another species of 
animal, a horse, cameleopard, or even monkey, for in- 
stance, he would have done more for the believers in the 
transmutation of wheat into chess, than has ever yet been 
achieved. Nobody doubts or disputes the changes which 
climate, and ‘accidental causes may meke in any variety 
of plant; all that Dr. Muse has given from Lamarck may 
be allowed, and yet no legitimate inference follow, that 
the different species of animals, or plants, are convertible 
into each other. Owing to climate, the wool of a sheep 
may change to hair, for they are varieties of the same thing, 
but who ever knew a sheep change to a calf or a dog? 
Wheat may assuine the forms of bearded,bald,white or red, 
winter or spring, and be convertible from one to the oth- 
er, by climate or accidental causes, but these are not suf- 
ficient to convert it into oats, barley, corn, or, as we be- 
lieve, into chess. 

If possible, we differ from Dr. Muse still more decided. 
ly in the cause which he assigns for the partial failure of 
our wheat crops for a few years, and the consequences he 
deduces from that fact. From the fact that fossil re- 
mains of living species, are found in Siberia, such as the 
elephant, lion, fern, and palm, but which are now only 
natives of the torrid zone, he infers the gradual but con- 
stant diminution ef the temperaxure of the globe. That 
great changes have taken place on the earth, since these 
animals inhabited the regions where their remains are 
found, none dispute ; that the cause of their extermina- 
tion was gradual, or in continued operation, few would 
admit. ‘ To this gradual, but continued lowering of the 
temperature of the globe, may be inferred the failure of 
our wheat crops ; and hence may be seen the necessity to 
supply the loss by others, adapted to the new physical con- 
dition of the country.” * * * ‘It is deducible from 
causes, obviously still in operation, that a comparatively 
short period, perhaps half a century, or a little more, will 
find the wheat plant flourishing only in the most south- 
ern sections of our vast empire ; and another period still 
longer, may in all probability, cancel it from the cata- 
logue of vegetable life.” Dr. Muse is, we think mista- 
ken in his premises, and if we can show that such is the 
case, his inferences will fall to the ground of themselves. 
We are the more anxious to do this, as we are unwilling 
to suppose that our children are to be deprived of the lux- 
ury of wheat bread, or that fifty years hence, in the mid- 
die ot northern states the wheat plant will be viewed as 
an exotic, and cultivated in hot houses for show. 

In the first place, Laplace has demonstrated that the 
bulk or gravity of the carth has not diminished in the 
least in 2000 years. This, as he has shown, could not 








have been the case, had the temperature diminished in 
that period in the least. The nicest observations show 
that the mean revolution of the earth has not varied the 
hundreth part of a second in the above period of time, 
and this alone demonstrates that the mean gravity and 
temperature have not sensibly changed in that time.* 


In the second place there is no proof whatever, that 
can be relied on, that any permanent change of climate 
has been effected in any country, since the authentic re- 
cord of events on the globe has commenced. Wherever 
wheat or barley, or corn, have been grown, they can, un- 
less influenced by local and temporary causes, be grown | 
still; on the plains of Mesopotamia, on the steppes of | 




















* Geology furnishes no evidence that the slightest change | 
has taken place in the temperature of the lobe, since the | 
creation of man. The changes that orthaded and fitted it for 
his residence, were undoubtedly great, and resulted in the 
extinctjon of many Species, and circumscribing the limits of 
others. Could it be proved that the fossil remains of the ani- 
mals alluded to by Dr. Muse belonged to individuals cotem- 
porary with man, amore plausible argument would be afford- 
ed in favor of his position, than has ever yet been adduced. 
The fact, however, that among all the fossil remains vet dis- 
covered, whether in Siberia, Britain, or elsewhere, not a 
fragment of the human race has been detected, may be core 
sidered as demonstrative evidence, that at the period in which 
these animals lived, man was not, and that the changes of 
temperature, and other causes, that proved their extermina- 
tion, ceased to exist before he was placed on the giube. ' 








Tartary, on the hills of Palestine, on the rich alluvion ef 
Egypt, we know these grains have been for more 
than three thousand years, and spi the desolating 
effects of war, andthe mutations of time and empires, are 
grown there still ; and where the soil is properly caltiva- 
ted, with as great productiveness as ever. Climate has 
remained unchanged, and there is every probability that 
wheat and barley will still grow im these cradles of em- 
pire and the human race while time lasts. The longest 
continued thermometrical observations, also prove that 
there has been no permanent decrease of temperature. 
Some years, perhaps a few in succession, exhibit a lower 
mean ; but this depression is never permanent; on the 
contrary nature remains true to the laws impressed by the 
Creator, and these trifling oscillations do not in the t 
affect the general result. 

Does our own country afford any proof of ‘gradual bus 
continued’ decrease of temperature? We think it easy 
to proveit does not. There is the most ample evidence 
that at the settlement of New England and Virginia, the 
climate was not materially different from what it now is. 
Years favorable and unfavorable to the cultivation of 
grain and corn, have existed and may continue occasion- 
ally to exist, but the general temperature of the years, is 
unchanged, Thermometrical observations at our colte- 
ges, make this certain. The record of the late Dr. Ho- 
lyoke was the most accurate, full, and long continued of 
any individual in this country, and perhaps in any other; 
reaching nearly sixty years; more than will be required 
according to Dr. Muse, to push the wheat plant from the 
northern and middle states, and nearly exterminate it 
from the union ;—yet that is decisive on the point that no 
decrease of temperature has taken place. 

And what are the facts in regard to the production of 
wheat in the Northern States? We do not believe that 
in any single year, in thirty yeare, has there so mucha 
wheat been produced in New England, as in 1837. In 
Maine the product was trebbled, and elsewhere much 
increased. Dut hess, raises twice the wheat now it did 
40 years since, when the inhabitants contended that the 
-oil was exhausted, that wheat could not be grown ; and 
lands were considered hardly worth thetaxes. The ‘con- 
tinual’ decrease in the temperature of the globe had not 
then been promulgated to any extent, or the Dutchess far- 
mers would have laid the results of th ir unskilful far. 
ming to that convenient cause. Every man acquainted 
with the history of farming in this couotry, knows that 
newly cleared lands in the N. E, states, will produce as 
liberal crops of wheat, now, as ever. He knows too the 
exhausting and unskilful process to which the defective 
slid fashioned system condemned such lands, and he is 
not surprised that such causes should have produced 
such effects. The fact, thatthe exhausted and impever- 
ished soils of N. England, and the southeastern counties 
of this etate, have, by an improved system been enriched, 
and made more productive of wheat than ever, is suffi- 
cient of itself to exonerate the climate from any blame in 
the matter. 

The whole history of agriculture, and particularly that 
part relating to the growth and diffusion of the wheat 
plant, isa perpetnal refutation of the inadmissible, wedo 
notsay ‘*absurd,” deductions of Dr. Muse. We know 
that wheat has been cultivated in the north of Germany, 
on the southern shores of the Baltic, and in Britain, for 
more than 2000 vears; and if any fact in agricultural 
history is certain, it is, that the crops of this grain were 
never finer aad more abundant, and the climate more fa- 
vorable to its growth in these coun:ries, than at present. 


There is another point in which we are compelled to 
differ from the author of the address, and that is in the 
estimate he puts upon the turnep. Dr. Muse says,— 
“The ‘turnep,’ the ‘ruta baga,’ and all its harieties, 
though its introduction into England is said to have made 
a memorable era in the agriculture of that country, I 
hold to be the most worthless of the cultivated roote— 
its fibers are chiefly ligneous—its juices aqueous ;—with. 
out meaning any disrespect to its numerous eulogists, I 
might fitly and technically tern it ‘a simple hydvate of 
wooed.’ Itmay answer the mechanical purpose of filling 
the stomach, and enabling it to grapple with the nutritive 
matters received in it, and but. little else. One of the 
best analysts in England, Sir Humphrey Davy, reports 
the common turnep to contain only 42 parts of soluble 
or nutritive matter, in 1000—and the ruta baga but little 


'| more.” 


This is one of the prettiest specimens of off-hand agri- 
cultural criticism, we have ever met with. Turneps are 
left by it, very much in the predicament of the ca 
after the valorous onslaught of the redoubtable Governor 
Stuyvesaut. In the depth of our ignorance, we had sup. 
posed, after reading in the best agricultural and statisti. 
cal works of England, that the turnep culture had in. 
creased the productive wealth derived from the soil not ' 
less than sixty millions annually—that such men as Tull 
Bakewell, and Coke, had practiced and recommended the 
culture, and that the two last, as well as thousands of 
others, had grown rich by its adoption—that last year at 
Holkham five hundred acres of turne 





ps were raised to be 


followed by five hundred acres of wheat—that the ave. 
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rage crop of wheat on the turnep lands in England, had 
been increased 100 per cent. by the culture—that the 
quantity of beef and mutton, and the means of fatten. 
ing these animals, had increased in about the same ratio 
—when we knew that in this country the turnep had been 
fairly tested, and proved by the almost unanimous testi- 
mony of our best agriculturists to be worthy of its for- 
eign reputation—and finally, after having ourselves had 
ample experience of its value in feeding and fattening ; 
we say, knowing all this, we had supposed the turnep, all 
things considered, instead of being the most ‘ worthless,” 
was one of the most valuable of our cultivated roots. 

We admire the science of chemistry for the valuable 

truths it has made known in connection with agriculture, 
and we expect much more from its successful pursuit ; but 
we must say, that in forming our estimate of the practi- 

al value of any plant, or process in farming, we would 
fruch rather rely on the testimony of such men as Bake- 
well, Coke, Cully, &c. in England ; and Thomas, Cole- 
man, Powell and others in this; than on mere theoretical 
deductions of men, however eminent in the laboratory, 
especially when these deductions are founded on premi- 
ses Which they themselves acknowledge are but very im- 
perfectly established or understood. Can any philosopher, 
can Dr. Muse himself, tell us how much nutrim:nt is ac- 
tually required to produce the best effects on the stomach 
of a.manor an animal? Can they prove that the quan. 
tity actually required is not found exactly proportioned to 
the “ filling of the stomach” in the turnep? We do not 
aseert that this is the case; we only say, that where the 
practical results of a process are, as in this case, directly 
adverse to the closet abstractions of the philosopher, we 
prefer practice to theory ; and in this Dr. Muse will, we 
believe, agree with us. 

We have noticed, what we have considered, these er- 
rors of Dr. Muse, in his address, more at length than we 
are in the habit of doing, because we consider them—cer- 
tainly the two last—calculated to do extensive i jury 
wherever adopted; and because the skill shown, and ta- 
lent displayed in it, is well adapted to give it an extensive 
cuculation, independent of the means adopted by the 
committee of publication. If the opinions here inculca- 
ted, viz: that fifty years is to see the wheat plant ban- 
ished from all the States, except the extreme south, and 
as a necessary consequence, that the culture of cotton 
tnust be much earlier wholly done away in the South, 
prevail extensively on the eastern or western shore o1 
Maryland, wedo not wonder that farmers there are run- 
ning away, as the Doctor asscris they are, from a coun- 
try 80 soon to be swept with the icy besoin of desiruction. 
If the Doctor himself betieves, that his children, by re. 
maining where they are, willin filly years be compelled 
fo resort to the barley bannock, ovtineal cake, reindeer 
‘moss, or pine bark bread, which mark the degrees, and 
constitute the food, in those latitudes where wheat and 
corn cannot be grawn, we wonder he does not emigrate 
to Texas forthwith; or «eck in the tropics a longer re 
prieve from the calamity that is slowly, vet surely, advan. 
cimg to overwhelm them, Modern prophets should place 


COMMUNICATI 


AGRICULTURE AS A PURSUIT, 
A SURE ROAD TO COMPETENCE, INDEPENDENCE AND COM- 
FORT—NO. 1. 

Accustomed from early childhood, more or less, to pur- 
suits connected with agriculture—a lover of the science, 
tl oigh not by profession an agriculturist—and convinced 
of its importance to the prosperity of a country, and to 
the well being and happiness of mankind, it has ever 
been my wish to do what 1 could to advance its interests. 
It is not my privilege, from much experimental know- 
ledge in its various branches, to contribute much to its 
improvement; to abler pens, who have long devoted their 
time and attention to both the theory and the practice— 
who have brought to bear upon it the resources of mind 
enriched with various useful knowledge and science, I 
leave this—to the practical and scientific farmer, who 
have it in their power greatly to advance its im) rovement, 
by communicating the results of their experience. And 
happily, many such men we have in our country, who 
are thus engaged in subserving the best intercsts of soci- 
ety, with a generous and noble disinterestedness. Dis- 
carding then all pretentions of an instructor of others in 
the details of farming, I may be permitted nevertheless 
to present a few remarks and suggestions, the result of 
my own observation and reflection, oa agriculture as a 
pursuit. 

In the present number, I shall endeavor to show the 
truth of the proposition, that agricniture isa sure road to 
competence, independence and comfort—surer than that of 
almost any other profession. 

This is forced upon my conviction by a long and atten- 
tive observation, and comparison of the different branch- 
es of business—the different professions of life ; and is 
most strikingly verified by the events of the past year, 
and the present situation ot our country. Whio are they 
that have suffered shipwreck of their fortunes, or ex- 
treme embarrassment and distress, in the disastrous re- 
verses of the commercial world, and the derangement of 
the general business of the country? Is it the cultiva- 
tors of the soil? No—it is the merchant, the specula. 
tor, the manufacturer. On whom does the pressure of 
the times bear hardest? On the farmer? No—the 
soil he tills generously repays his labor; it yields him the 
necessaries and comforts of lite; he has enough to eat 
and drink ; aud can find a ready market, at a good price, 
for all the food he has to spare ; while penury and want 
are staring others in the fuce, or inflicting on them pre. 








rash adventurer, the improvident and the idle, but the in. 
dustrious and prudent, the mechanic and the day laborer, 
who are dependent upon others for a livelihood, while the 
farmer, for his, looks alone to the ground he tills. And | 
though he, in common with others, feels the pressure of | 
the times, in the scarcity of money, and the interruption 
of the market for some of the products of his labor, yet, 
if he is not in debt, (and I assume that no prudent farmer 





the fulfilment of their predictions at eo distant a period 
aa notte he compelled to witness, in their own persons 
the entire falsity of their vaticinations; an event we trust 
we may, and not to his sorrow, fiirly anticipate for the 
able and respected author of this address, whom we hope 
fo meet again with less gloomy forehodings for the future, 
bat with the same friendly feelings toward agriculture, 
and the same taste and talent in advocating ils interests 
hie has now shown. 





NOTICES, 
Inquirizs.—We publish to-day a communication from 
** SouTu-HiLL,” a writer whom we take much pleasure in 
welcoming to the pages of the Farmer, asking informa- 


should be,) he, if any one, can weather the storm ; for 
with health and industry, his own hands can supply his 
wants from the productions of the soil; his resources are 
within himself; he enjoys an independence which others 
may well envy. The reverses of business and trade— 
the fluctuations of the money market, affect him but 
little ; unmoved be pursues his tranquil course of labor, 
amid the scenes of raral quiet, depending upon that be- 
reficent Providence for a blessing on his toil, who causes 
the earth to bring forth its fruit, and has promised that 
“sced time and harvest shall never fail ;” independent of 
others, while all others are dependentonhim. Y cs, so true 


sent suffering and distress ; and these, too, not solely the | 


God has ordained that man should labor for his suste. 
nance, and crowns that labor with his blessing. In the ye. 
ry curse pronounced upon him for his disobedience, * Iq 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” there is con. 
tained the promise that he shall have bread to eat; asuf- 
ficiency of the necessaries and comforts of life, if he but 
labor. ‘This is peculiarly true of that labor which consists 
in the cultivation of the soil. It will assuredly produce 
competency, and ultimately independence and wealth; 
nay, it is the basis of the wealth and prosperity of a coun. 
try. In proportion as a country advances in agricultural 
improvement, and increases the productions of the soil, 
does it increase its resources, its ability to sustain a large 
population, and to afford to every branch of industry and 
enterprise a profitable employment. ‘The agriculturist, by 
the exchange of the surplus products of the soil, gives to 
commerce its enterpise and success ; and while he affords 
to others the means of becoming rich, is enriched him. 
self. ‘Thus, like the blood which, circulating through the 
veins, earries the aliment which nourishes and supports 
every part ot the body, giving vitality, health and strength 
to the whole body, does agriculture, sending its rich sup. 
plies through the various channels of commerce and trade, 
affording the very aliment of life and the means of in- 
creasing and augmenting our comforts, give support, and 
vitality, and health, and strength, te the whole body poli. 
lic. 

That competence, independence and comfort, so far as 
happiness is to be derived trom a sufliciency of this world’s 
goods, and from a comparative freedom from vexing care 
and anxiety, are the sure result of a patient cultivation of 
the soil, must be apparent from a few moments’ reflection 
upon the foliowing facts: All must have the necessarics 
of life; all must be fed and be clothed ; and for this, all 
must look to the productions of the earth. But it is not 
necessary that all should become agriculturists, for the 
earth is so productive that an ordinary soil, with proper til. 
lage, biiugs forth more than is necessary for the suste- 
nance of tacm who cultivate it. For the comfort and well 
being of society, there must be other branches of mdus. 
try and pursuit; there inust be mechanics, manufactur- 
ers, traders and pro‘essional men—and these must all be 
supplied with the necessaries of life by the cultivators of 
the soil. By them the manufacturer must be furnished 
not only with provisions for his numerous operatives, but 
with some of the materials he works up—the cotton, the 
wool, the silk, &c. which enters into his fabrics. Now 
these classes in every country, congregated in the cities, 
towns and villages, or engaged in commerce on our seas, 
lakes, rivers and canals, compose a large majority of the 
community, ‘The producers bear but a small proportion 
in number to the consumers. Hence so long as men 
must eat, and drink, and be clothed, there ever will be, as 
there ever has been, a demand and a market for all the 
surplus productions the farmer can raise ; his produce, his 
beet aud pork, &c., and the raw matcrials which grow trom 
the soil, nceessary for our manufactures, and ata price too 
generally which willreward aim for his toil. Hence, with 
no burthensome taxes to consuine the hard earnings of 
his labor, (and here we have none,) with health, indus. 
try, economy and perseverance, he may be sure of com- 
petence, a sufficiency of this world’s goods, for his com. 
fort and happiness for himself and family, and some to 
spare in charity to the needy, and in purposes of benevo- 
lence to his fellow men. 

With these undeniable facts before us, it may seem 
strange that so few devote themselves to the cultivation 
of the ground—that so many eagerly engage in pursuits 
far less sure to afford a comfortable support, and a desira- 








it is that all, both high and low, rich and poor, are depen. 
dent upon the farmer for the bread that sustains them. 





fion on several subjects of general interest to agricultu- 
rists as well as to the inquirer himself, to which we invite 
the attention of our readers, in the hope that many of 
them will favor us with answers to the queries proposed. 


If the half of t!\ose who are capable of imparting informa. 
tion on the subjects referred to, would cominunicate their 
knowledge tothe Farmer, a mass of valuable informa. 
tion would be gained, which would prove beneficial in a 
greater or less degree to all the readers of this paper. 


N. E. Fanmer.—J. Breck & Co., the publishers, an- 
nounce that they hgve made arrangements with the Rey. 
tienry Coumay, to assist them in the editorial depart- 
ment of that paper. Under the management of Messrs. 
{oleman and Preck it cannot fail to sustain the high 
character it had attained pnder the supervision of the late 
T. G, Fessenden, 


Oo Farmer.—-A. 8. Curw, £sq. of Columbus, has 
taken the editorial chair of thie ; and if we may 
judge frora his first appearanee, it will take a high rank 
among the Agricultural journals of our country. ‘he 
number before us is maade up in better style tham any pa- 
per we have seen, being arranged under different amd ay- 


tence, independence and comfort, is demonstrated from 
the fact, that there is no class of men in our country, | 
take them as a body, more thrifty and prosperous, with 
every appearance of worldly comfort, than our farmers. 
Look around, and then say if it is not so. Generally 
speaking, they may be said to be well off, above want and 
embarrassment, and many of them perfectly independent 
and easy in their circumstances, ‘Their progress in the 
road to independence and wealth, it is true, has been 
slow but sure. ‘They have been content to rise gradually 
by the fruits of their own industry, while others, in 
+ branches of business in which property may be accumu. 
lated more rapidly, by the ever changing vicissitudes of 
trade and other fortuitous circumstances, have been ma- 
king and breaking around them—to-day rich in their own 
estimation, and in the estimation of the world, wielding 
their thousands—to.morrow poor and almost pennyless. 
A few years of patient toil and industry, economy and 
prudence, in a climate propitious and with a soil fertile 
as ours, are sufficient to produce this prosperous state. 
In the nature of things it must be so, as long as the earth 
continues to. yield her increase. And where this is not 
the result, the failures may generally be traced to indo. 
lence, bad management, a lack of prudence and economy, 





‘That the cultivation of the soil is a sure road to compe- | 
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ble amount of property. ‘There is a passion in the many 
to become merchants, tradesmen, professional men, &c., 
till almost every profession and branch of business in our 
country is overstocked, except that of farming; and there 
eannot be raised a sufficiency of breadstuffs for the con- 
sumption of our population, but we must resort to for. 
eign importations. 


This state of things in our country results mainly from 
two causes: first, an indisposition to labor; second, an 
eager thirst suddenly to get rich. ‘To cultivate the soil 
requires lubor, and many are indisposed to this froma na- 
tural indolence of disposition, or in a plainer and more 
homely word, laziness; and many from an idea that to 
labor with the hands is dishonorable ; they associate it in 
their minds with what is low and servile, and hence are 
apt to consider the humble calling of the farmer as be- 
neath them. In thisthey are greatly mistaken; for it is 
not dishonorable in any to labor for an honest livelihood ; 
and there is no profession whatever more honorable, or 
which numbers in its ranks more illustrious examples of 
intelligence and worth. Men of the best standing in 
arg ans and of the highest order of intellect, have 
not thought the pursuits of agriculture beneath their at- 
tention, or themselves disgraced by engaging in its la- 
bors with their hands. It is a foolish pride, a false sense 
of honor and dignity, the indications of a little mind, 
which lead them to despise labor, and feel themselves £0 
much above the plain and home-clad cultivators of the 








intemperance, or some other defect. 


: soil; whereas in real worth and usefulness the latter are 
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‘ar above them. ur 
aid « from an indoleut disposition, and therefore engage 
ie 


at in agriculture, the drones of society, a little manual 
. nuld do the o harm; it would undoubtedly con- 
labor would Go hem no ; ¥ 1 off’ their 
duce both to their health and happiness, to pull of “4 
coats and go to work, following the plough, swings e 
axe and the scythe; no exercise more healthfn —none 
hetter calculated to drive away that onna', or those cor. 
roding cares and anxietics about the future with vhich 
they are often afflicted, 

{n regard to the last class, whe are eager to become 
rich at once, farming is too slow a process for them. They 
are not contented with its gradually increasing, but sure 
and permanent gains, like the rivulet, which winds its 
way and pursues its noiseless tenor along the humble 
vale, fertil.zing as it goes, and gradually increasing as tt 
-ecoives its tributary rills from every side, till at last it 
vwells inte the broad stream or the expanded pool, deep 
and permanent; but with them, **the golden stream 
must be quick and violent, like the mountain flood which 
sa suddenly swelled by the melting snows or the descend- 
ing rains, overflowing its banks, and carrying oftentimes 
destruction in its course, but which is dried up soon by the 
exhaustion of its supplies. ‘They must embark in haz- 
ardous enterprises, in the many wild speculations of the 
day—must play a bold and desperate game; they stake 
perhaps their all, nay more—the property and hard earn- 
ings of their friends, if they can borrow their credit; and 
with the chances often greatly against them, there is no 
marvel if they lose their all and involve themselves and 
friends in ruin. Had a just proportion of our coummu. 
nity been engaged in cultivating the soil, should we have 
witnessed the disastrous revulsions in trade and commerce 
which wenowdo? Ithink not. And until more engage 
in it, and become producers and not consumers merely, 
we cannot hope for a return of a vigorous and healthy 
state of action in the body politic. 

But I must close, as I have already exceece | the limits 
| proposed to myself in this number. Happy shall I be 
if these remarks contribute in the least to make the far- 
mer contented with his profession, and encourage him to 
perseverance in his labors, or induce others to turn their 
attention to the cultivation of the soil, the common 
source, under a bountiful Providence, of all our wealth 





and comforts—of individual and national prosperity. 
Hammondsport, Dec. 18, 1837. w. W. B. 
ENQUIRIES. 


Pump Logs.—It is my intention, next season, to con- 
duct the water from a distant spring to my house and 
barns, by means of purmp-logs. I have decided against 
‘lead pipe, because it would be difficult to get that of suf- 
ficient size to discharge the waters of the spring, which 
isa very large one. ‘The varieties of wood from which 
[can select, with no great trouble or expense, are hem. 
lock, basswood, chesnut, and pine,—though the two lat. 
ter would be the most difficult to be obtained. Now the 
question [ wish to ask is, ‘ which of these kinds of wood 
is the best, for the purpose [have named? My enqui- 
ries among my neighbors have elicited any thing but a 
uniformity of opinion. One thought pine poles would be 
the most durable. Another informed me that in repair- 
ing some old conductors, laid originally with pine poles, 
and basswood split from large trecs, that the pine was 
found invariably the most decayed. He thought that 
logs sawed or split from large trees of any kind of wood, 
would be more durable than pdles of the same. Some in 
this vicinity have laid down chesnut poles, and think fa- 
vorably of them. Basswvod from its cheapness, and the 
ease with which it is obtained, has always been much 
used. Hemlock poles (from cight inches to a foot in di- 
ameter) have also been very generally used, and many 
give them a decided preference over all others. But no 
ene has, that lam aware of, instituted an experiment to 
ascertain the comparative durability of each of these 
kinds of wood. If there is any one among your readers 
who has made, or been conversant with such an experi. 
ent, he would do me, and I doubt not many others, a 
ig favor by communicating the result. Perhaps you, 

r. Editor, can give the requisite information. 

Cobble stone Wall.—Although cobble stones have been 
considerably used in many parts of the country in the 
erection of buildings, here their application to such a pur. 
pose is entirely new,—two or three buildings only having 
been constructed of them, and those during the present 
season. But if they will make a permanent wall, it is 
high time they were more resorted to for that purpose, for 
their extreme plenty here, would render them far cheaper 
taan brick or flat stone—almost as cheap as woed, in the 
srection ef dwelling houses. What would look better, 
and be better, on our farms than stables, turnip-houses, 
piggeries, etc. constructed of a material which would 
not perish in ages, and which could be obtained and put 
*p alan expense within the reach of almost every inde. 
pendent farmer! The stone must be picked up at all 
conan and we might as well put them together for a 
al ~ as to cart them to some pit, or into the read,— 

might as well employ them in some useful pur- 


aa for the other class, who dislike to | 








pose, as to throw them away. Bat will these walls 
stand ?—and, if so, how are they constructed? Will 
some one who feels qualified to do it, answer these 
questions—giving the proper proportions of the mortar, 
and such other details as would be useful and interesting 
to those entirely unacquainted with the subject. 

“ Swelled neck” in Lambs.—Great numbers of lambs, 
for the last two or three years, have been yeaned with a 
peculiar enlargement of the thymesg and—the swellings 
varying from the size of a walnut to that of a hen’s egg. 
The lambs are oftentimes large and plump, but die al- 
most as soon as they are yeaned. In many, perhaps a 
majority of cases, their lungs are never filled with air. 
During the last spring, this disease or malformation (I 
know not which it should be termed) was peculiarly fre- 
quent. In some instances the produce of whole flocks 
was cutoff. Mr.R h of Butternuts lost every lamb 
of his South Down flock but three! Others in the same 
section of country suffered considerably. In 1836, a 
gentleman of Vernon had over fifty lambs born with this 
enlargement of the glands. Similar cases have been 





‘frequent every where, where my knowlege has extended. 


Are we to look upon this as an epidemic, the causes of 
which, like those of the epidemics which scourge man- 
kind, can only be vaguely and generally assigned, (and 
this too without pretending to decide why they operate at 
this or that particular time,) or can we identify its cau- 
ses, and trace thern to our own mismanagement? [I in- 
cline tothe latter opinion. In the cases which have come 
under my observation, the sheep while with lamb, were 
kept in very high condition. I never knew a poor sheep, 
or one in ordinary condition, to produce a lamb affected 
with “swelled neck,” as itis popularly called. Never- 
theless this may not be the cause. Some have attributed 
it to the water drank by the sheep. If every one whose 
flocks have suffered in this way, would stave the accom. 
panyiag circumstances—the feed and condition of the 
sheep—the water drank by them—and such other facts 
as might be supposed to have a bearing on the case, the 
sources of this fatal and increasing disorder might be dis. 
covered, and perhaps cut off. 

Chesnut Timber.—-Chesnut grows so rapidly, that it 
strikes me in a country where fencing timber is daily 
growing scarcer—and soon will be almost entirely gone— 
that its cultivation should be resorted to, to supply our 
farms with the materials of future fences. Stone cannot 
always be had, and noneee I fear will never succeed fuily 
in this stern climate. Every few winters, we have one 
of sufficient intensity to destroy many of the varieties 
of trees and shrubs einployed in hedges, and whenever a 
large body of snow falls in early winter, before the ground 
is much frozen, the mice are liable to do great damage to 
young trees, where they stand sufficiently close together 
to collect and detain leaves, &c. about their roots in au- 
tumn. ‘The mice burrow under the leaves, and under 
cover of the snow strip the trees of their bark. The same 
thing might happen toa grove of young trees planted for 
fences, but the danger would be less. Last winter the 
mice did much damage in some parts of this county. I 
do not exaggerate when I say, that I saw acres of under- 
wood girdled by these little destroyers,—and I noticed 
uniformly that they worked most in those close thick 
copses (caused by fire running through the forest,) where 
they were sheltered bestin autumn. Chesnut trees would 
net be large enough to cut, probably, under twenty-five or 
thirty years. ‘To many this would seem a long time to 
wait for the returns of an investment, and so it is. We 
may *“* moulder cold and low,” but the fruits of our labors 
will bloown on. ‘The wise man, the good man, the phi- 
lanthropic man, labors not only for himself, but for pos. 
terity. Besides, we may live to enjoy our labors—and 
that too, for a goodly number of years!’ Many a man of 
fifty, can now look back and say, ‘if twenty-five years 
ago I had planted a grove of chesnuts, my farm would 
now be worth double what it is, but I thought it too | 
to wait.’ What is the best and cheapest method of form. 
ing these plantations? Should they be cultivated in a 
seed bed, and afterwards transplanted, or planted in the 


first place where they are intended togrow? What is the 
process of after cultivation ? 


_ Birds.—Whiat has become of the Martins—those gay 
little songsters who were wont to cliven our summer 
mornings and evenings? For two years their tiny pala- 
ces on sign-post, roof and tree, have been desolate. A 
solitary flock or two have come each spring and peered 
into their former habitation, and then departed. ‘This is 
a curious fact in ornithology, and one which I have heard 
no one attempt toe explain. Can “D.T.” (whose orni- 
thological sketches in the Farmer, a few years since, 
were so much read and admired, and the suspension of 
which was so much regretted by the lovers of this beaut). 


ful science) throw any light on the subject? Was the de. || 


sertion of the Martins contined to this place, or was it 
general throughout the country? Speaking of D. T. cal's 
to mind many of the 

Former Correspondents of the Genesee Farmer.-—Whiere 
are they? Has D, T. forgot that the young have a right 
to look to their seniors for instruction and profit 7 Where 











is “ Ulmus”"—the vigoreus, versatile, and always inter- 
esting Ulmus? Has politics en d all his faculties ? 
Where is “R.” so profoundly skilled—perhaps beyond 
almost any other man inthe state—in every thing rela- 
ting to domestic animals? I might swell the catalogue 
of delinquents—for delinquents they are, when, impelled 
by no necessity, they withheld their efforts in the cause of 
agriculture. “This state of things ought not to be. 
Cortlandville, Dec. 23d. Sovrn-n1is. 





LEGISLATIVE AID TO AGRICULTURE. 
SKANEATELES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


At a numerous mecting of the Skaneateles Agricultu- 
ral Society, it was unanimously Resolved, that the cordial 
thanks of the Society be presented to Jupce Brapwey for 
his able and interesting communication, and that he be 
solicited to permit its publication in the Skaneateles Co- 
lumbian and Genesee Farmer, to which request he po- 
litely assented. Cuester Moses, Sec’y. 


To the President, other Officers and Members of the Ska- 
neateles Agricultural Society. 


GentLemen—Mindful of the honor you have done me, 
by making me an honorary member of your society— 
Mindful too of your request, respectfully communicated 
by your committee, that I should be present at one of 
your meetings, and deliver to you an address—to which 
I could not consent for the reason of debility in the o-- 

ans of my speech—Mindful of these things, and thank- 
ful for honors received, I now offer you, in testimony of 
my respectful regard, this manuscript address. ‘There 
are subjects, in my view important, which I wish to 
bring to your consideration, while I urge you to such ac- 
tion in regard to them, as becomes patriotic citizens. 
The motives which induced you to associate, and thus 
form a society for the improvement of agriculture, I have, 
from the first, regarded as truly patriotic and praisewor- 
thy. Supposing as I do, that you have been faithful to 
the obligations you assumed in forming your association, 
I do not doubt that, in the enlargement and greater activ- 
ity of your minds, as well as in the better condition of 
your husbandry, you are receiving a tenfold reward for 
what it has cost you to be members of that society. 

Agricultural societies are not now to be regarded as 
experiments. They have been in use long enough—the 
experiment of their use has been tried in states and coun- 
tries enough, to bring all questions, in regard to their 
practicable utility, to a satisfactory solution. Wherever 
such societies have had fair experiments, they have al 
ways proved to be yery useful, and in most cases, far 
more so than had been expected. Several years since, as 
many of you know, the experiment of agricultural socie- 
ties was tried in most of the countres of this state. These 
societies came into existence under the patronage of gov- 
ernment, and were endowed, to a small extent, with 
funds from the public treasury. Bat unfortunately, they 
were obnoxious to the political party which soon acquired 
the ascendency. Of course, government ceased to re- 
gard them with complacency, and sought rather to embar- 
rass and crush them, than to sustain and build them up. 
Under circumstances so adverse, it was not to have been 
expected, that the societies could achieve much, either 
for their own reputation,) or the benefit of community. 
Yet it is believed that, opposed and embarrassed as they 
were, they did produce much fruit, and were the 
means of adding millions to the wealth of the state. 
That these societies, operating successfully, as doubtless 
they were, although greatly embarrassed, should have been 
discontinued, has been viewed by many of our most wor- 
thy citizens, as matter of deep regret. Had they been 
continued to this time—been patronized by government, 
and sustained by public opinion, there is no calculati 
how far the agriculture of the state might now have been 
in advance of nt attainments. 

It is I think obvious, that the Logislature of this state 
have always, but especially, within the period of the last 
15 or 20 years, been altogether too neglectful of agricul. 
ture,and some other common, yet “unda nenta! interests of 
community. In illustration of this remark, I will take 
the case of the Canada thistle. Within the last 15 or 20 
years, this noxious weed has been spreading in the coun- 
try, especially - pea <a New York, with a fearful and 
portentious rapidity. ady, it has gained possession, 
toa greater or less extent, of nearly my in the 
country. As all admit, it isa tremendous evil, an evil 
too not soon to be got rid of—aot in one generation—not 
in two—not in many—prodably never. In some parts of 
the state, especially the western, lands are not worth 
more than half as much as they woald be, if the thistle 
were removed. Calculate then, if you can, the vast 
amount of damages to which the state is > pm in 
consequence of the introduction and spread of this pestif. 
erous plant. How many hundred millions would it re- 
quire to make good the‘damages? Now, by seasonable, 
persevering, and efficient legislation, this monstrous evil 
wee with almost in‘inite ease, haye been prevented, 
Why did not legislatures act upon the subject? Petitious 
were sent up, at different times, fylly apprising them of 
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approaching danger, and praying for protection. Yet, 
they did not act. That they did not is now, and will con- 
tinue to be, perhaps down to the latest posterity, matter of 
the deepest regret. From the disastrous consequences of 
neglecting duty in the case here refered to, let future le- 
gis latures of this state, and especially, let legislatures of 
the western states, take warning not to neglect the in. 
tetests of agriculture. ' 

It is not true, as announced not long since by an hon- 
orable committee of the Senate, that agriculture needs 
no legislative assistance—that it nceds no stimulating 
agencies, and that it thrives best when left entirely to it- 
self. It would be easy to show, if it could be done with- 
out trespassing upon your patience, that the sentiment 
thus announced, is contradictory to universal experience. 
It has been found in all ages and countries, that either to 
bring agriculture into existence among savages, or to pro- 
mote its progressive improvement in countries where it 
alrcady exists, requires the use of exciting causes. The 
history of every preceding age, and of every country, 
conclusively proves that the love of gain, although a 
strong motive to action, is not alone sufficient to ensure 
a thrifty condition of agriculture. Other stimulating 
agencies are necessary. Among the stimulating agents 
which, in modern times, have been successfully employed 
for the improvement of agriculture, those chiefly relied 
upon are the following: Legislative enactments, grant- 
ing bounties, &c.—agricultural societies, practicing the 
premium policy—schools, teaching the elementary prin- 
ciples, and, to some extent, the theory and practice of ag- 
riculture—hooks, and especially periodicals, devoted to 
the farming interest. In many countries, and in sore 

arts of our own country, these means, or some of them, 

ave, in modern times, been brought into use for the im- 
provement of agriculture, and it is believed they have 
rarely failed of producing satisfactory results. Wher- 
ever these means, or only some of them, have been faith. 
fully and judiciously employed, agriculture has taken a 
new start, and run entirely ahead of all former attain. 
ments in this fundamental art. 

It is believed by many, that the general interest of the 
state might now be essentially benefited by legislative en- 
actuuents, reviving agricultural societics, with sufficient 
endowments from the public treasury. This is an impor- 
tant question. Of the practicable utility of such socie- 
ties in this state, and that too to an extent almost incon. 
ceivable, I have not the slightest doubt. If agricultaral 
societies, with proper endowments, should come into ope- 
ration in the several counties of this state, and be well 
sustained, they will do good, and to the amount of that 

ood, no limits can new be set. ‘The only questions which 
abor in my mind are these: Is there patriotism, enough 
ineach of the counties to sustain an agricultural socicty ? 
Can suitable men be found for the management of its 
executive concerns? Are the farmers of this state, in 
general, sufficiently domesticated, that is, do they consi- 
der themselves as at home? Do they intend to spend 
their Jays on the farms which they now occupy, and ul-. 
timately to transmit them to their children? I should 
consider the migratory character, recently and perhaps 
now, so prevalent among the farmers of this state, as 
highly adverse to the successful operation of agricultural 
societies. Farmers, intending to emigrate, are not apt to 
care much about improving their agriculture, and many 
of them, I fear, eare little in what condition they leave 
their farms, provided only they can dispose of them to 
their own advantage. Permit me here to remark, that 
this unsettled and migratory state of society, bears, with 
a deadly weight, on the general interests of agriculture. 


Notwithstanding the doubts and discouragements 
which have been expressed, I firmly believe that, in ma- 
ny at least of the counties of this state, agricultural so- 
cieties can be sustained, and rendered exccedingly use. 
ful. ‘That euch would be the result, if an agricultural 
socicty should be instituted in this county, with proper 
e xdowments, [ can seareely doubt. Certainly I hope the 
experiment will be tried, and that opportunities will be 
given for the trial of such experiments in all the coun- 
ties of the state. If the legislature, or if any future le- 
gislature, shall be inclined to act upon the subject, the 
proper course to be taken, I should think, will be, to pro- 
vide funds for the use of agricultural societies in all the 
counties—to be granted, however, only in cases of pro- 
per organizations, and on compliance with prescribed con. 
ditions—to be withdrawn too whenever conditions shall 
fail of being complied with. On this subject it remains 
for me only to make two remarks. Ist. Agricultural so. 
cieties, in order to be successful and useful in the coun. 
ties of this state, must be patronized by the legislature, 
sustained by popular favor, and endowed to some extent 
with funds from the public treasury? 2d. In order to ren- 
der any agricultural society successful in its operations, 
itis indispensable that it have a good president, and an 
able and faithful board of executive officers. The presi- 
dent especially needs to be a man of peculiar qualifica. 
tions. He should be peculiar for the interest he takes in 
the cause of agriculture—peculiar for his willingness to 
spend tune, and money if need be, in discharging the du- 

















ties ef his office—peculiar too for his habits of punctuali-. 
ty, for he must never fail of being present at the tmucet- 
ings both of the society and cxecutive: board. In coun- 
ties where suitable men cannot be obtained for executive 
officers, it will be in vain to institute agricultural socie- 
ties. (To be concluded next week.) 


Culture of Celery. 

Friexp Tucger—In forwarding you the amount of 
subscription for the next volume of your valuable paper, 
I will fill up at least, a part of the blank paper with some 
remarks that may be of use to your numerous readers. 
I shall, of course, leave it entirely to your discretion, 
whether the scraps I forward you be worthy of publica- 
tion, or not. There are many useful plants, which are 
easy of cultivation, and which would add greatly to the 


health, variety and economy of the table, if they were 


more generally introduced into our gardens. Among the 
great variety of edible vegctables, those which can be 
rendered available for winter use, are of the first impor- 
tance, as that class is comparatively swall, and vegetables 
scarce in the winter season. Many of these are neglect- 
ed, for want of knowledge how’ to raise, preserve and pre- 
pare them for use. Celery is a plant as easily raised as 
cabbage, and as easily preserved, and may be used as a 
most excellent sallad through the whole winter; yet how 
few are there who raise it, or at all know its good quali- 
ties? Some years ago I became theoretically acquainted 
with the character and eulture of this plant; but such 
were the seeming difficulties, that I had not the courage 
to undertake its culture. More subsequently I made the 
attempt and succeeded very well in raising it; but lost 
all my labor by not knowing how to preserve it. 1 adopt- 
ed Cobbett’s plan of placing two boards in a roof-like po- 
sition on the top of the ridge; but when I came to take 
my plants they were all rotten. This failure caused me 
to abandon raising the plant for several years ; but being 
fond of the vegetable I again attempted its culture, and 
took the most simple plan for its preservation, and suc- 
ceeded to my entire satisfaction. Since then I raise it 
every year and have it on the table every day through the 
whole winter. I will now proceed to give a detail of my 
mode of raising it. I sow the seed in a warm situation 
on the first of Aprif—a few seeds will suffice, as 100 
plants will make a plenty for a common family. In the 
iatter part of June or first day of July the plants must be 
set out; let the ground be prepared as follows: for 100 
plants dig atrench 50 feet in length and 10 inches deep— 
the width of the spade is sufficient. In this trench put 2 
inches of well rotted manure, or rich vegetable mold, 
into which set the plants 6 inches apart, and immediately 
after setting, water them. Ifthe plants are covered by 
laying boards lengthwise over the trench, for two or three 
days and watered each day, it will greatly facilitate their 
striking root and insure their growth. Asthe plants grow, 
gradually fill up the trench, and continue to earth them 
up every two wecks till fall, taking care not to cover the 
top bud. By thus earthing up a ridge of some two feet or 
18 inches will be raised at the end of the season. About 
the time of securing cabbage, Celery must also be secu- 
red. I choose a time when the ground is wet, and begin 
at one end of the ridge, and clearing away the earth, dig 
them carefully up by the roots, with as much dirt as will 
adhere to them and pack them away in the cellar, placing 
them in a standing position with the roots compactly 
pressed together. Here they will keep without any fur- 
ther attention; and are at all times handy for use. If 
any admirers of this plant should be so unfortunate as not 
to have a cellar, I presume if the plants should be taken 
up as described and packed in the same manner, they 
might be successfully preserved by covering with dirt, in 
the same way that farmers cover their potatocs or turneps. 


Salsity or Vegetable Oyster. 

This wholesome and excellent root is not sufficiently 
known, nor duly appreciated ; and although it can never 
rival the real oyster, yet it certainly has a considerable 
similarity of taste. This resemblance of taste, however, 
depends much on the mode of cooking, the ignorance of 
which, I presume is the chief cause of their being so lit- 
tle used. Precisely the method by which carrots or pars. 
neps are raised, will answer equally well for the Vegeta- 
ble Oyster; and the latter, like the parsnep, will stand the 
severest frosts of winter without injury. I will state two 
methods of cooking them. Y 

First, Po make Vegetable Oyster Soup. Cut the roots 
into thin slices, and boil them 20 minutes in clear water, 
then add the proportion of one tea cup of milk to one 
quart of the water, and add butter, salt and pepper to suit 
the taste, and you have an excellent oyster soup. I need 
not tell the intelligent cook that no more water must be 
put in, than what will make soup of a proper consistency. 

Second. To make Vegetable Oyster Fraises or Fritters. 
Boil the roots in milk and water, til! completely soft ; let 
the proportion of liquid be such, that when the roots are 
thoroughly mashed and mixed therewith, a small quantity 
of flower may be added to bring the whole to the consis- 








tency of battcr—season with salt and pepper, and fry as 
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griddle cakes, in butter or pork grease—add butter to the 


cakes—and whosoever loves oysters will call such cakgg 
good, _ 
To Destroy Bugs in Peas, 


One more fragment and I am through. I noticed ji, 
No. 45, (Nov. 11th,) of the current volume of your exer), 
lent paper, a communication from your intelligent cor. 
respondent Dan Braptey, in which he has detailed q 
number of useful experiments. But in his experiments 
with the peas which he informs us was made with a view 
to the destruction of the bugs, he does not inforin us 
whether scalding had the desired effect. We see in his 
experiment that the vitality of peas will not be injured by 
a submersion in boiling water for the space of three min. 
utes. Now I have trjed an experiment of the same kind 
and for the same purpose ; but [ was by no means so nice 
in conducting it as your above named correspondent. | 


| did not count the peas nor did I notice the time. I was 


mainly intent ondestroying the bugs if possible. To this 
end 1} poured the boiling water on the peas and let them 
stand till the water cooled. I then poured off the water 
and commenced sowing my peas, when to my astonish- 
ment the bugs were crawling about as lively as ever! 
This settles the matter with mc, that scalding will do no 
good in killing the bugs ; and I am equally certain that in 
the way which I performed it, the vitality of the peas 
was greatly injured ; not half of them came up. ‘The 
only successful method therefore, in getting md of the 
bugs, is, to sow old seed, two or more years old. I have 
sown peas which [knew to be four years old, side by side 
with new seed, and could see no difference in their vegeta. 
tion or atler growth. 
Yours, &c. 
North Union, Ohio, Dec. 26th, 1837. 


R. W. P. 


Every Farmer should, for his own Interest, be a 


@ Subscriber %or an Agricultural Journal. 
NO.—IV. 


In my preceding essays, reasons were offered wherefore 
subscribers for the Genesce Farmer should not discontinue 
their subscriptions. Others, many others remain still te 
be offered. But as a new voluine of the Farmer is now 
commenced, and the time for discontinuing supposed te 
be past, I shall in this, andin subsequent essays, address 
my arguments not only to subscribers, but to all others 
into whose hands these essays may fall. If the reasons 
offered, or to be offered, furnish valid arguments against 
discontinuing subscriptions, they also furnish arguments 
equally valid in favor of becoming subscribers. Let it 
then be understood that, henceforth, I shall consider my- 
self as addressing the whole agricultural community. — 

Several reasous, wortliy it is believed of great consider- 
ation, have already been ofiercd in favor of reading agri. 
cultural periodicals. But as the utility of such pubhea- 
tions is disputed, it may be well to stop here, and examine 
the subject with reference to objections offered. Itis as. 
serted often, and frequently with an air of triumph, that 
neither books nor periodicals treating of agriculture, are 
implements of husbandry, and that it is most absurd to 
think of using them forthe benefit of agriculture. Is it 
so? [tis admitted, they are not implements of husbandry, 
yet it has been supposed that, in their own appropriate 
sphere,they might be rendered exceedingly beneficial to the 
interests’of husbandry. If there is in existence a class of 
farmers who have already attained to such perfection in 
the arts of husbandry, as tg be incapable of further im- 
provement, to that class, it is admitted, that neither books 
nor periodicals treating 6f agriculture, will be likely to do 
much good. ‘That there is in existence a class of farmers, 
and a very numerous one, who in their own conceit have 
obtained to such perfections, is certainly true. With euch 
farmers, it is useless to attempt reasoning. But to all 
others who have not been so fortunate as to arrive at per- 
fection in the knowledge of their art, it is believed, agri. 
cultural journals are susceptible of being rendered eaceed- 
ingly useful. 

But there is a question to be settled. It seems to be 
supposed by many, that printed language, when employ- 
ed for communicating idcas in relation to agriculture, can- 
not be understood. None appear to doubt that, in regard 
to all other subjects, useful knowledge can be comauni- 
cated by printing, and yet, strange as it may seem, many 
there are who dispute the practicability of rendering the 
press subservient, in the smailest degree, to the great inter. 
ests of agriculture. It is important that the question be 
settled, and now whatare the facts’? In the late volumes 
of the Genesee Farmer, have been published many impor- 
tant discoverics in relation to practical husbandry. Have 
these publications been understood? Or is printed lan- 
guage, when employed for the use of agriculture, so mys- 
tical as tobe incapable of communicating ideas? It has 


not been known until recently. that apples could be used 
advantageously as food for fattening swine, and for the 
thrifty keeping and fattening of other animals. The Gen. 
esee Farmer has published these facts, intending thus to 
spread the knowiedge of them abroad in all community. 
Has this been understood? And have farmers gained the 














x .owledge intended to be thus spread abroad ? - a 
fow experiments have been published in the Genesee Far- 
mer, the resalts of which have detected some great and 
ischievous errors in the practice of raratert By a 
pstaace, experunents have been published, which s 10W 
most conclusively that topping corn stalks at any tune 
while they are green enough to be worth topping, injures 
the crop, and that toan extent so great, as to render the 
ee excecdingly unprofitable. Has this been under. 
stood? Recently, an experiment has been published in 
the Farmer, whieh shows that the application of hot wa- 
ter to veed corn is a dangerous and mischievous practice. 
Has this been understood? Now what are the facts in 
» ation to these several! subjects of inquiry? Has print- 
ad language, in the cases adduced, been understood ? 
And ax it answered the purposes for which it was in- 
soaded? I appeal te the readers of the Genesee Farmer. 
Economicus. 


nractt 


From the Cultivator. 

Steamerse-Rotary Steam Enginese- Manares. 

Buffalo, Nov. 22, 1837. 

My Dean Sin—In the Sept. No. of the present vol. of 
the Cultivator, there is an admirable plan for a cheap 
steaming apparatus, which would be for the advantage of 
every one keeping’ ® or 10 hogs, to use for steaming all 
tie tood to be given them. But I should lke te see 
something more perfect than has yct come under my ob- 
srvation, which shall, without too much expense, and 
vithout liability to get out of repair, cook a larger quan- 
siy of food in the shortest time, and with the smallest 
qeantity of fuel. Tt appears to me, my dear sir, that this 
now the great desideratum for every oue who has much 
sock of feed. Every person ts convinced of the great ad- 
cantage of grinding their grain before feeding it, yet af- 
rit is ground, without subsequent cooking, it will yield 
culy a part of its nutriment. Now steaming, if it cau be 
cone cffvetually, will not only answer the purpose of both 
rinding and snbsequent cooking, but add, also, material. 

y to the quantity of food which can be used, besides ef- 
‘cting a larger saving of labor. I will illustrate this by 

example. With a boiler of sufficicut power to gene. 

ate steam of 400° or GOU° of Fahrenheit; a furnace so 
mstructed as to apply fuel in such a way as to produce 
is heat, and a vat sufficiently capacious to hold a large 
jiantity of foot, and hold the steam at the above tempera- 
ture, corn can be cooked on the coh, and in the husk in a 
rue minutes, by which all the labor of husking, shelling, 
«nding to mill, and lose ef toll, will be saved, while the 
ius and cob is added te the mass ef food, and contributes 
niaterially to its value by making it lighter and less cloy- 
ing to cattle. The stalks can then be steamed whole if 
required, or which woukd be preferable, after being cut 
oo pieces suitable for feeding. I have seen no account 
of any such experiment: but it is my opinion that one 
wre so used, would be worth more than fio, perhaps 
‘aree, fedin the ordinary way. In the same manner oats, 
varley, buckwheat or any other kinds of grain, may be 
‘teamed so as to extract every particle of their nutritive 
qualities, and without any expense of threshing, milling, 
Ac. The saving in all yegetables fed to swine would be 
vroportionably great, and their nutrition would be much 
‘ucreased for feeding cattle. If hay also can be cooked 
to advantage, and I doubt not it can, the value of such 
(n apparatus would be vastly enhanced. When we con- 
sider the importance of this subject, it is a matter of sur- 
prive that no premium las yet been offered for a perfect 
apparatus, by any of our societies, agricultural or me- 
cuanieal, numerous and enlightened as they are through. 
out the country ; but in the absence of any such premi- 
ani, there is sufficient indueement in the profit in manu. 
‘facturing and selling such as could be warranted dura- 
“ic, effective and capacious, and at not too great a price, 
‘o justify any ingenious and enterprizing mechanic to 
periect one, 

The boiler shown in the Cultivatot, vol. 2, No. 7, seems 
‘o me pertect enough. ‘The material for it, as well as 
‘ec cocks, should be strong and durable, and the size 
broportioned to the use required. 


The furnace should be so constructed, especially when 
*oolis used for fuel, that in addition to exposing all the 
tom ofthe boiler to the fire, the flue should pass once 
‘.brely around it in an ascending direction, so as to ex. 
nd all the heat on the beiler; and this may be done 
with brick, or I think more effectually, by a flue to fit the 
“ler made of thick boiler iron. his would allow the 
“noke and flame to pass off readily and without incur. 
Mug any risk from the carclessness or botching of masons. 


he only thing that remains then, is to deliver the 
ar ew a vessel suitable for holding the food to be 
rth pe candas Is oe that a want the aid 
ce and expetience. A reservoir o i 

ate ae ey auswer the purpose ; but.if we tates 
‘o cook on a large scale, stalks, hay, &c. we require 
kreat deal of room, and besides the exposure to corrosion 
ould be too expensive. If we wanted 

of boiling water, or 212° Fghrenheit, 


‘ 
*“ 


© using metals, it w 
wuly a temperature 
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most kinds of wood would sustain this heat and pressure ; 
but to accomplish our purpose effectually and opener: 
we require a temperature twice or three times as high. 
Can oak, or pine, or cedar sustain it? Here we must have 
absolute certainty; we must know what kinds of plank 
are suitable, and what thickness—how secured, by iron 
clamps or otherwise, and how much this strength 1s to be 
increased for every increase in size. ‘The form should, I 
think, be an oblong box, and for a moderate size the one 
before referred to is of a proper kind ; if enlarged consid- 
erably, it should be made longer, and open at both ends. 
We want the exact proportions, Is it necessary to carry 
off the condensed steam, and if so, in what manner? 
The foregoing seem to be the essential features to be es- 


tablished. on this subject, and are they not worthy to be | 


solved in the most scientific and satisfactory manner? 
Who that has 15 or 20 head of any kind of stock in feed, 
would hesitate to give 50, 100 or even $200, for a cook- 
ing apparatus, that with a little addition of time and fuel 
will save him half bis food, or with the same quantity will 
enable him to keep twice the number of cattle? Let 
such an one be made, and my word for it, the inventor 
will have as much call for it, as Dr. Nott had for his cel- 
ebrated stoves. Iconceive such an improvement to be of 
far greater value than all the inventions of ploughs, har- 
rows, horse rakes, mowing and threshing machines, et id 
genus omne, that have been constructed, and patented, 
and exhibited, and talked about, and cost so much money 
within the last ten years. 

Here 1 will just allude to two other important appenda- 
ges to a large farming establishment. ‘The first is a small 
simple rotary steam engine, to be propelled by connecting 
it with the boiler heretofore described. Let this occupy a 
central position, between the barn, the pump, the wood- 
house and milk room, and by connecting bolts or shafts, 
it hardly matters how long, it can, for a trifling expense, 
be made to thresh all the grain, cut all the fodder, pump 
the water, cut the wood, turn the grindstone, churn the 
milk, press the cheese, and do any other work within its 
reach. Engines every way adapted to this purpose, 
ouglit to be kept for sale with other farming utensils, 
where they can always be had at a moderate price. s, 

The other and only subject I will mention is a stercora- 
ry, and asevery man who reflects on the subject at all 
cannot fail to be convinced of their great utility, I shall 
confine myself to a few queries. 

Ist. Can there be a more suitable place for it than an 
excavation under the stable, which shall receive the ma. 
nure from above through a trap door? 

2d. Is a stone wall laid in mortar sufficient to retain all 
the moisture and salts that are liable to escape literally ? 

31. Is a stiff clay bottom and sides sufficient for the 
same object ? 

4th. What would be the effect on the timbers and plank, 
not coming in contact with the manure, but exposed to 
the efflyvia, and what kiad of timber will best resist this 
deleterious imtluence ? 

5th. Should there be any ventilation to it, and how 
much ? 

A full answer to all or any of the above suggestions, 
will confer a general benefit on the community, and par- 
ticularly oblige, Yours, very truly, 

Junce Buec. R. L. ALLEN. 

REMARKS. 

There are some points in the above which seem to de- 
mand our attention; but our remarks must be bricf. And 
first, we are inclined to believe, with Mr. Allen, that 
thorough steaming, will supercede the grinding of grain 
for farm stock—it will burst the globules which contain 
the dextrine—to profit by a recent discovery—the nutritive 
matter of the grain. 2d. We do not like the flue around 
the boiler—the whole boiler, except the upper rim, about 
the flange should be exposed to the flame. The brick 
work may be conformed to the shape of the boiler, leay- 
ing an interval of four or five inches between them; the 
bottom of the wood grate may be two to four inches above 
the bottom of the kettle with an ash pit below—the flame 
then comes in contact with the exterior of the boiler, and 
produces a much stronger effect than when confined toa 
flue. 3. In regard to the rotary steam engine—we be- 
lieve it can and will be made subservient to all the sta- 
tionary purposes of the farm, where water, wind or horse 
power are not preferred. ‘The same power, we have little 
doubt, will soon ba employed to propel all the stationary 
machinery of the farm. 4. As to manures, we would 
have no stercorary. We would prefer, to it, under the 
stables, a cistern, for liquid manure only. We hold that 
all winter made manure should be applied in spring, to 
hoed crops, before fermentation has progressed far. at 
couting from the stables may be benefitted by being kept 
under cover. though we think it equally serviceable to 
have it spread in the cattle yard, thet it may be mixed 
with its litter, and subjected to the tread of the cattle. It 
will then neither beeome fire-fanged, nor undergo exces- 
sive fermentation, before it can be employed fer the hoed 
erep. But if stercoraries are used, under beara, stone 
wall, in a clay soil, and a stiff clay bottom, will, after a 
little time, become sufficiently retentive to prevent the 
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loss of liquids ; but ample ventilation is 


required to pre- 
vent the rapid decay of the timber and plank of the floor. 
Give no air, says our friend Tomlinson, or give a free cir- 
culation, if you would preserve wood in floors. 





From the Farmer's Register. 
Observations on the Agriculture and Horticulture 
of Western New York. 

The soil of the interior of New York is well 
known ; and is not perhaps to be surpassed either 
in fertility-or durability, by any tract of similar ex- 
tent, in the United States. In some of the conti- 
guous states, and in other parts of the same state, 
the system of agriculture is doubtless more perfect. 
Where nature has been less bountiful, a greater ne- 
cessity has existed for man to exercise his industry. 
Improvement being once begun, a spirit of emula- 
tion carried it on; and every farmer felt a pride in_ 
at least keeping pace with his neighbors. Such are 
the circumstances under which some of the finest 
districts of Pennsylvania and eastern New York, 
have attained their present state of productiveness, 
which, under an opposite treatment, would long 
since have become impoverished, and turned out as 
waste land. But the soil of western New York 
has borne up, and may long continue to be extreme- 
ly productive, under a rigid system of exaction. 
Even in the oldest settled districts, the fertilizing 
properties of the soil exist in full vigor, without 
ever having received material aid from the proprie- 
tors. Relying, as they do, on its natural strength, 
which, indeed, can scarcely fail them in the most 
disastrous season, the most abundant crops continue 
to be grown, whilst the gratitude for such unmea- 
sured bounty has not been manifested by making 
that careful return to the land, which in less favored 
countries, is necessary to perpetuate its fertility. 
Such being the course of cultivation, some of the 
distinguished agricultural writers of that state have 
apprehended that the soil might eg suffer a ra- 
pid deterioration, by the abstraction of the particu- 
lar food, necessary to the growth of their chief sta- 
ple. Judging, however, ad the quantity of lime 
in the land, it may be regarded as almost inexhausti- 
ble; and all fear, therefore, of its becoming impov- 
erished for aconsiderable length of time, must arise 
from ignorance of the fertilizing ingredients which 
enter into its composition. But it is the part of 
wisdom tolook ahead, and to provide iu time against 
the possible occurrence of such a contingency. If 
western New York would continue to be the gran- 
ary of an immense extent of country, the produc- 
tiveness of its soil should not onl ‘bs maintained 
unimpaired, but every effort should be used to in- 
crease it. It cannot be denied, that, bountiful as 
nature has been, the products of the soil might even 
now be much enlarged, by a judicious use of putres- 
ent manures, and by occasionally giving an addi- 
tional supply of lime, to repair the gradual waste oc- 
casioned by the heavy cropping to which the coun- 
try has been subjected. So little necessity has yet 
existed, however, for the application of lim», that its 
value and importance cannot be s sed to have 
claimed general attention. Indeed, it is more than 
probable, that but a comparatively small number of 
persons are fully aware of the source whence the 
fertility of the soil isderived. But amongst the in- 
telligent cultivators, an interest has been awakened 
on the subject; and experiments have been made 
to ascertain its effects, even on lands already high- 
ly calcareous. Should the result be found as bene- 
ficial as is anticipated, a stimulus will thus be given 
to a more extended application; and the exam 
of practical agriculturists will doubtless be follow- 
ed by a people alive to their interests. 


The limestone lands of New York may be esti- 
mated as capable of producing on an average from 
twenty to twenty five bushels of wheat per acre. 
In some instances, as mach as forty have been 
awe and an approximation to this might be more 
requently realized, if the system of farming, were, 
in all respects, judicious. Of oats and c the 
i may be from fifty to seventy-five bushels, 

here is, however, not that appearance of Juxuri- 
ance ix the crops, which we have been accustomed 
to see gro wing on lands made rich by manure alone. 
A traveler, therefore, in passing through the inte- 
rior. of New York, would feel some incredulit , or 
at least surprise, on being informed that the fields 
within his view would yield the above mentioned 
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quantities, unless he had some knowledge of the Mand, it will be impossible ever to eradicate it. 


products of calcareous soils. It appears to be an 
admitted fact, that the action of lime does not tend 
to increase the quantity of straw in the same pro- 
portion that it imparts nourishment to the grain. 
For this reason, thefeffect of putrescent manures on 
calcareous lands, is not so obvious in the appear- 
ance of the crop while growing, as it isin the pro- 
duct, when it comes to be measured. The most 
productive lands in eastern Virginia, can never, ex- 
cept under the most favorable circumstances, be re- 
lied on fur a greater return than twenty bushels of 
wheat, and forty or fifty of corn to the acre, accom- 





anied, in most cases, by a vast amount of straw or 
stalks; while these are the minimum products of | 
land containing any considerable portion of lime, | 
and the quantity of straw such as to promise only | 
an indifferent product of grain. 


The most serious evils which the farmers of New 
York have to contend with, in regard to the crop of 
wheat, are the liability of the plants to be winter- 
killed in so rigorous a climate, and the prevalence 
of that formidable pest, the Canada thistle. The 
Hessian fly is only to be dreaded on lands of inferi- | 
or quality ; and he rust or blight is induced oaly 
by extraordinary seasons, when the period of har- 
vest is protracted beyond the usual time. The com- 
parative exemtion from the rust, is doubtless to be | 
ascribed, in part, to the caleareous nature of the 
land, which does not promote the too luxuriant! 
growth of the stem. To overcome the effects of | 
climate, the culture of spring wheat has been par- 
tially adoyted in some districts within the last few 
years; and the results, in most cases, have been 
highly encouraging. It is a beautiful crop, and is 
readily distinguished from other varieties. The 
success which has attended the culture of this 
grain in New York, has caused it to be introduced 
into more southern climates; and the most san- 
guine expectations have been formed of its advan- 
tages, without duly considering the character of our 
seasons. But even there, the spring wheat is re- 
jected by many: and if itis profitable any where, 
it must be so ina soil and climate so propitious, 
where the scorching rays of our southern sun, 
which frequently dry up our latter grain, are seldom 
felt; and where an excess of moisture, so far from 
producing an over-growth of straw, and its conse- 
quent attendant, the rust, is accompanied with no 
other ill effect than a temporary suspens‘on of the 
labors of the farmer. Although the spring wheat 
succeeled so well in Virginia, and even farther 
south, during the past season, yet it should be borne 
in min, that in many of its features, that season 
was like a northern summer ; and it should not be 
hastily inferred from thence, that this wheat will 
do equally well during a series of years. On the 











contrary, the successful results of repeated trials 
should be regarded as indispensible to the general 
adoption of this crop, in the agriculture of the south. 
It is true, our discouragements have been very 
great; and it is natural that almost every alterna- 
tive should be resorted to, by our farmers, which 
may promise relief from the continued failures of 
the wheat crop, like those we have been subjected 
to, for the last four or five years. But, on the other 
hand, let us not despair. It is not to be supposed 
that these failures are to be of lasting duration. 
And even if they are, the season that would destroy 
oae crop, would also destroy the other, except in so 
far as one of them would be exempt from the ac- 
tion of the winter’s frost. It is an old remark 
founded upon accurate observation, that seasons of 
the same character cluster together. Until thelast 
few years, our ctops of wheat were abundant, and 
of good quality. Their failure cannot be ascribed 
to any other cause, than thé unfavorable seasons ; 
and by no means, as some have supposed, to a sud- 
den deterioration of the soii. From the character 
of the last winter and summer, we may now reason- 
ably eonjecture that more propitious seasons are 
at band, aod that the eyes of the farmer will once 
more be glaidened by bountiful crops. It is earn- 
estly to be wished that the spring wheat may real- 
ize the most sanguine expectations ; but itis greatly 
to be feared, evenif it should be found fully to suc- 
ceed, that its 14troduetion may bring with it a pest 
which will more than coynterbalanee all its advan. 
tages If the Canada thistle should ever effect a 
lodgment in Virginia, where we have so much waste 











This species of thistle isa congener of our common 
downy thistle, (ericus lanceolatus,) and has so lit- 
tle preference in regard to soil, that it flourishes 
equally well in allgpituations. It is a perennial 
plant, and every effort to destroy it, either by dig- 
ging up the roots, or cultivating the land, serves 
only to invigorate it. It abounds extensively in 
New York, though happily its progress is partially 
arrested by birds exclusively seminivorous, which 
feed on it in great numbers. It was first discover- 
ed in Canada, by a jesuit, who, thinking it might 
be an acquisition to his botanical friends in Europe, 
transmitted it thither; and from this small begin- 
ning, it has spread over England, and several por- 
tions of the continent, where it is known by the ap- 
propriate name of the “cursed thistle.” 

The small size of the Indian corn on lands so 
fertile as those of New York, is calculated to excite 
a feeling of surprise. It may, in part, be owing to 
the influence of climate, but in some measure, and 
perhaps chiefly, to the character of the soil. A 
field which came under observation, containing two 
varieties, namely, the Dutton, and a kind from Ver- 
mont, exhibited a greater growth of the latter than 
of the former, though if climate had alone operated, 
the relative size should have been reversed. The 
southern varieties are difficult of acclimation, and 
attain a much larger size than those in general cul- 
tivation; but this might be expected to continue 
ouly for a few years, and may be attributed to the 
constitution of the plant, which cannot at once, 
adapt itself to the change. On the other hand, the 
small northern corn, when brought to our southern 
climate, is at first small, but gralually increases in 
development, until, after a due course of cultiva- 
tion, it exhibits the gigantic proportions of our own 
varieties. The opinion has been entertained, that 
the introduction of seed corn from the north, to 
take the place of the large southern kinds, together 
with the consequent change of culture from thin to 
thick planting, would be followed by av increased 
product. Experience, however, does not sanction 
the correctness of this opinion, except on land of 
the best quality. The close planting, which is re- 
quisite in the small kinds, to produce a full crop, 
would here be attended with disastrous consequen- 
ces, ina cry season. Under a similar constitution 
of soil, the result might be more fa\ orable ; for the 
small varieties are certainly more productive than 
the large, under circumstances equally conducive 
to the growth of each. ‘The size of the ear is 
greater in the former, in proportion tothe stalk, than 
in the latter; and the number of stalks is multipli- 
ed several times beyond the closest planting that is 
ever practiced in Virginia. When the corn attains 
its ful’ size, it is difficult to distinguish the rows, 
and the field is then termed “aswamp.” If the 
crop is sufficiently luxuriant to merit this appella- 
tion, a heavy yield is anticipated. The largest pro- 
duct to the single acre in Virginia, has, perhaps, 
seldom exceeded seventy-five bushels, after the ut- 
most care and attention have been bestowed in the 
preparation of the land. On the calcareous soils of 
New York, from seventy-five to one hundred bush- 
els are frequently gathered ; and in some remarka- 
ble instances, as much as a hundred and twenty, 
and even a hundred and fifty, have been obtained. 
The chief obstacle to the production of full crops, 
is, the shortness of the season, and the consequent 
liability to early autumnal frosts. Of late years, 
the corn has been materially injured from this 
cause ; but when the earliest varieties come to be 
generally cultivated, less danger is to be apprehend- 
ed. The crops are seldom atiected by drouth. 


The product of oats is extremely abundant. 
They are more extensively cultivated than corn, as 
they constitute the principal grain for horses. Peas 
mixed with oats, are a favorite food for hcgs: whole 
fields are sown broad-cast, the oats serving to sup- 
port the vines, or rather to prevent them from trail- 
ing on the ground. It is the larger varieties of the 
garden peas that are used in field culture, and the 
product is about twenty-five bushels to the acre. It 
is objected to them, however, that swine are so fond 
of them, as to acquire a distaste for other kinds of 
food. [ 7'o be continued. } 
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I prefer ineloquent, or reserved prudenc:, to lo- 
' quacious folly.— Cicero. - 











Extensive Sale of Imported Stock, 


At the Old Norton Farm, East Bloomfield, five miles wes; 
of Canandaigua, Ontario Co., New York. 
UMEROUS applications having been made to pur. 
chase this stock, the proprictor has concluded, that 
in order to afford a fairopportunity to those who have a). 
ready made enquiries and others desirous of obtaining the 
breed to offer the same at 


PUBLIC AUCTION, 

On Wednesday the 2d of May next, 
on which day will be sold twenty Improved Durham 
Short Horns, Bulls, Cows and Heifers of various ages, 
Amongst the former is the famous Bull * Rover,” which 
was bred by the Earl of Carlisle, got by Rockingham, 
dam, (Cherry) by Wonderful, gr. dam by Alfred, &c. &c. 
Rockingham was by Fairfax, dam (Maria) by Young 
Albion; gr. dam, (Lady Sarah) by Pilot; gr gr. dam by 
Agamemnon. Also, ALEXANDER, Orion, SPLENDOR and 
others. And of the Cows and Heifers, Beauty, Primrosa, 
own sister to Reformer, Prize, Lavy Bowen, Baiuuaxr, 
&c. &e. 

Three full blooded Mares and one 3 year old Stud colt, 
of pure racing breed, viz:—Brown Mare Fatconer, by 
Falcon, dam by Catton, (Hindcliff’s dam) Hannah by 
Sorceror Amelia, &c. 

Bay mare Miss Anprews, sister to Caroline, by Catton, 
dam by Dick Andrews; her dam by Sir Peter; Play or 
Pay’sdam by Herod, &c. 

Chestnut Mare Jessica, by Velocipede, dam by Sancho; 
gr. dam Blacklock, and Theodore’s dam. 

Bay stud colt, Humpurey Cuinxer, by Allen’s Humph- 
rey Clinker, dam Miss Andrews, &c. 

The well known stud horses Turk and ALrrep, whose 
stock for the two seasons they have stood is unsurpassed. 

Likewise about 20 Rams and a few Ewes of the im. 
proved New Leicester breed of Sheep. These are chiefly 
from a Ram belonging to the celebrated breeder Sir Tat. 
ton Sykes, for which he paid 300 guineas. 

The whole of the above stock were sclected from the 
highest order of blood in England by thoir present own- 
er who imported it direct to this country, and can be re- 
commended as worthy the notice and confidence of 
breeders. 

Pedigrees may be had on, or previous to the day of sale, 
and further information obtained on application to 

THOMAS WEDDLE. 

East Bloomfield, 1st January, 1838. 

N. B.—The terms of payment will be liberal to those 
who wish. 





To Agriculturists and Others, 
HE subscriber, being just returned from England, 
made such arrangements whilst there as will enable 
him to import any quantity of the different breeds of 
Sheep, Cattle and Hogs, in that country. Those persons 
who wish to get Imported Stock, will be able to do eo by 
applying, if by letter, post paid, to 
‘JOHN COWLEN, 
Jan. 6, 1838. Tully, Onondaga county, N. Y. 
N. B.—T he passage money only will be required previ- 
ous to their arrival in New York. 


Nurseryman Wanted. 
SOBER industrious man who is well acquainted 
with the Nursery business, and who also under 
stands the management of Green House Plants, will find 
constant employment and good wages, by applying by 
letter or otherwise to the proprictor of the Buffalo Nar- 
sery, Erie Co., N. Y. B. HODGE. 
uffalo, Jan. 6, 1838. jan6far 
iF For sale as usual a great variety of Fruit and Or- 
namental Trees, and Flowering Shrubs. Also, a large 
stock of Greenhouse and other Pepaing Plante. Print 
ed Catalogues sent to every applicant. B. H. 


Fruit Trees For Sale. a 


NHE subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
public that he has for sale at his Nursery in Roches- 

ter, Monroe county, state of New York, a large quantity of 
Fruit Trees, grafted and innoculated withthe most approved 
kinds, now fit for transplanting, which he will sell on the 
moat reasouable terms. SAMUEI, MOULSON. 

apr 15-1f 

N. B. Casn willbe paid for a few thousand two years old 
Avrpce Trers 
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Seeds for 1838. 


UST arrived at the Rochester Seed Store, a large im 

portation of English Field and Garden Seeds, of the 
growth of 1837; shipped from London this fall expressly te 
our order, and comptisirg a full assortment of the «bvicest 
kinds, such as 


Cabbage, Ruta Baga, Rye Grass, 
Cauliflower, Mange! Wurtzel, White Dutch 
Brocoli, Sugar Beet, Clover, 
Radish, Lucern, $c., &c. 
Turnep, Trefuil, 


These Seede are from one of the best establishmente is 
F.urope, and the perfect satisfaction which they have hitherte 
given, is sufficient guarantee of their character. 

Dealers and others sup; hed at wholesale on very favorable 


\erms, novl8if REYNULDS & BATEHAM. 


